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modesty and candour, he informed us that 
throughout his discourses on Phonics, he was 
entirely indebted to Mr. Wheatstone for his 
materials — he was himself but the instrument 
of their communication. Mr. Wheatstone 
was, it seems, the prompter or performer be- 
hind the scenes, while Mr. Faraday gesticu- 
lated before the audience. I have got a peep, 
however, at this Mr. Wheatstone, a young 
man of anxious, spectacle-on-nose appearance. 
He ventures out from his hiding-place after 
lecture, and offers further practical explanation 
of what Mr. Faraday has said. He keeps a 
music-shop, I am told, somewhere here in 
London. 

With regard to the discourse of the even- 
ing — on the laws of the coexisting vibrations 
of strings and rods — it is curious to observe 
what beautiful illustration the most trivial 
phenomena may receive, when treated by a 
man of talent and taste. Things with which 
we have been familiar from our very childhood 
are brought before us as matter of philosophi- 
cal investigation : our earliest amusements are 
taken up as illustrative of some scientific no- 
velty, and they are thus doubly delightful from 
the additional zest they derive from cherished 
associations. After proving the possibility of 
the actual coexistence of various vibrations in 
one and the same extended string, he turned 
to those of rods, which by the ingenious de- 
vice of the Kaleidophone are made visible to 
the naked eye. The simplicity of the Kalei- 
dophone is as remarkable as the appearances it 
presents, are beautiful and surprising. A slen. 
der rod of highly tempered steel, tipped at 
one end with a brilliant spherule, is fixed at 
the other extremity in a sounding board — a 
violin bow is then drawn across the rod, when 
a musical tone is uttered, and the spherule is 
seen to describe some of the most fanciful and 
extraordinary curves, circles in every variety 
of combination and concatenation, ellipses, 
spirals " in wandering mazes lost," — the bound- 
ing lines composed of minute and indefinable 
gyrations of fantastic tracery — description fails 
to convey any thing like an idea of their daz- 
zling brilliancy and effect ! 

This introduced next the curious considera- 
tion of the time occupied by impressions on 
the retina. In the rapid whirl of a bright ob- 
ject — such as a polished ball suspended by a 
string, or the end of a cane on fire — a circle 
of light perfectly continuous is presented to 
the eye. The circle is formed by the revolu- 
tion of the brilliant point with such rapidity 
that the impression remains upon the sight 
from the instant it quits a given position in the 
circumference till it reaches the same spot 
again. Another very beautiful method of ex- 
hibiting the phenomena in question, is by lay- 
ing, over an illuminated or transparent surface, 
a revolving disk, opaque, but having a single 
radiating slit proceeding from its centre. — 
Through this slit, upon the rapid revolution 
of the disk, the whole of the illuminated sur- 
face is distinctly seen. Mr. Faraday men- 
tioned a circumstance which lately occurred to 
him, as affording further illustration of the 
subject. On passing by the coach, between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, he observed that 
the arsenal was distinctly visible to him, and 
in its whole extent, through the apertures of 
the paling which skirts the road ; whilst through 
any single aperture in it, no appreciable im- 
pression could have reached the eye. The 
whole picture was, in this instance, evidently 



formed by the combination of those separately 
almost imperceptible glimpses. We all see, 
by the bye, such things as that Mr. Faraday 
saw; but the same appearances call np very 
different reflections in the mind of the man 
of genius, from what they excite in those of 
unthinking heedless observers. Godwin makes 
some fine remarks on this topic in one of his 
works. But to bring my notes to a conclu- 
sion. Every single instantaneous impression, 
such as has been just now described, occupies a 
distinct portion of duration, though not appre- 
ciable by our ordinary methods of measuring 
time ; yet an attempt to ascertain it, or to render 
it perceptible to the senses, seems not impossible 
by the application of the laws of vibrations in 
strings of given lengths and tones : for we can 
by an ingenious extension of the principles of 
the Kaleidophone make these vibrations appa- 
rent and capable of numeration. 

The discourse was terminated by a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Faraday's, that it might be possi- 
ble ere long, by further attention to the mea- 
surement of minute particles of time, so to 
procure a kind of microscopic method of mag- 
nifying them, as that we might ultimately be 
able to determine, by observations in the trans- 
mission of the electric fluid, whether there 
were two electricities or not. 

There were some fair listeners in the gal- 
lery, attracted no doubt, by the hope of en- 
joying some more of those musical perform- 
ances on strange instruments, which sent them 
home so delighted this night three weeks. If 
they tailed, however, to be so much amused by 
the evening's entertainment, they must cer- 
tainly have reaped greater advantage from these 
more serious illustrations of the philosophy of 
sound. n 



DEBATE ON THE FORGERY BILL. 

MR. T. B. MACAULEY. 

House of Commons, June 12. 
I was attracted to the House last Monday 
evening, to hear the debate on the third reading 
of the forgery bill, and almost for the first time 
in my life, I was not disappointed : the debate 
was excellent ; I had never heard Mr. Buxton, 
the renowned and determined enemy of West 
India slavery before : he is a tall, ( I like tall 
men, though men of genius are generally the 
contrary,) dignified sort of person, speaks with 
great force and clearness, expresses himself in 
good language, and reasons closely, but is not a 
brilliant man, nor did he evince any of that 
ardour or passionate diction, which from the 
perusal of his vehement and celebrated speech 
upon' the slave emancipation question, I had 
been led to expect j he was listened to with 
attention. The aldermen of London provoked 
me ; they are dull and talkative : would vou be- 
lieve it, they all spoke on " foreign affairs," 
and the « management of our diplomatic mis- 
sions." Mr. Hume delivered six speeches in 
the course of the evening, and certainly made 
some sensible observations ; of the stamp duty 
he observed, he would wish to see England 
and Ireland upon an equality ; but an equality 
to be effected by reducing the stamps of Eng- 
land, not by raising those of Ireland. He 
invoked the Irish members, conjured them to 
hold fast to each other, and all would be well : 
the Scotch members will take care of, them- 
selves, but the Irish gentlemen never can be 



got to vote at the time when their votes are 
most required ; these remarks were made on the 
preliminary business of estimates, on which 
subject Sir J. Graham made, as usual, an elo- 
quent and judicious speech. Sir. J. Mackintosh 
said but a few words in proposing his amend- 
ment ; I had hoped to have heard that eminent 
statesman at greater length, upon a measure 
which had been the favourite and noblest ob- 
ject of his political life — he possesses still the 
eloquence and energy worthy of a rival of 
Edmund Burke, and with whom that greatest 
of Irishmen thought it no dishonor to contend. 
At last the honorable member for Calne arose ; 
my curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, to 
hear the far famed reviewer, the anti-slavery 
orator, the glory of " the Edinburgh." Alas, 
never were my expectations more miserably dis- 
appointed ; his voice sounded harshly upon my 
ear, and he seemed to have a peculiar and very un- 
pleasantkind of lisp; he used but little action, and 
that little was not graceful ; but what was most 
annoying and perfectly astounded me, was his vo- 
lubility — it was inconceivably rapid ; after listen- 
ing for ten minutes, I found it utterly hopeless 
to attempt to follow him, and was compelled to 
content myself with his concluding sentence, 
whenever he stopped for breath. I repeat it, 
the rapidity of his utterance was astonishing, 
he allowed not a moment for reflection ; the 
intonation of bis voice continued unchanged 
throughout strained to the highest pitch, on 
lie went, pouring out his words, like the pat- 
tering of a spout in a heavy shower. What 
1 did hear was wrong without being in the 
least brilliant. He broached the most unsound 
opinions, such as that "the opinion of the 
people, right or wrong, should be assented to," 
and talked of the " bloody drudgery" of Sir 
Robert Peel's office under the old system, in 
deciding whether the punishment of death for 
forgery, should be inflicted or not. Altoge- 
ther I was vexed and offended, for Mr. Mac- 
auley did not even evince taste in the selection 
of his language ; I learned from this exhibi- 
tion, that it is possible for a man to be a bold 
critic and a shallow reasoner, to be a showy 
writer, a bad orator, and a superficial states- 
man. 

W. 



ON THE STATE OF PARTIES IN DUBLIN. 

There is, perhaps, no theory more generally 
advanced and admitted than that which attri- 
butes the strong and marked features that dis- 
tinguish neighbouring nations from each other, 
to differences of language, laws, government, 
and institutions, while those great natural 
boundaries, which nature herself has erected as 
the landmarks of kingdoms, are altogether 
overlooked ; and 

■ " The Alps, the Appenines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po," 
find little either of favour or consideration 
in the eyes of those who advocate a gene- 
ralisation of Mr. Owen's system. Human 
nature, say they, is the same every where ; 
but I confess it has long appeared to me that 
every, even the most trivial observance or 
custom cultivated by any people, could be sa- 
tisfactorily traced to some one peculiarity or 
other in their local circumstances. I would 
undertake to shew the fact of the Rhine's flow- 
ing (where and how it does,) to be a most ex- 
cellent reason why the inhabitants of one side 
should love fighting and frogs, while those of 
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the other prefer metaphysics and music. Lo- 
gicians have laid it down as a principle, that the 
successful defence of an unlikely fact goes far 
to prove the more probable results from the 
same premises ; and I shall, therefore, proceed 
by this a fortiori method in pointing out to my 
reader an instance of the difference I allude to, 
which, if once successfully established, I shall 
take for granted that he will not refuse me 
his assent to the proposition, that the more 
strongly marked national boundaries have 
proportionate discrepancies in national charac- 
ter. To begin at home — behold the geogra- 
phical condition of our own city look, (as some 
one says in a play-book,) " on this picture and 
on this : in other words, look on the two cities, 
neighbouring, but unlike, which are separated 
by the sweet and romantic Anna Lifly. Lan 
guage, liberties, and laws, they have in com 
mon, it is true ; but in every other subject how 
different ! they communicate with each other 
by numerous bridges ; gondolieri ply their cease 
less oars from shore to shore ; and the Dublin 
coal companies' cars bear ample evidence how 
great is their commercial intercourse. The 
Dublin Literary Gazette is the same indis- 
pensable lux et pabulum vitae, the staff and light 
of life to each alike, but then how different are 
tbey in customs, costumes, manners, habits and 
amusements. I have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to enter deeply into the matter at present, 
so I shall take the polar regions as the ground 
upon which to support the opinion I have ad- 
vanced. Let me, however, disclaim in limine, 
anything like a wilful attack upon the northern 
Dublinites : I venerate them as I do the Dutch : 
they are starched upholders of primitive rites 
and customs ; and as such, are worthy of admi- 
ration, and I upbraid not even those among them 
who, forsaking their native mountains on Sum- 
merhill, or Mountjoy-square, have, like the 
ancient Goths, descended into the plains of the 
south, to seek a more genial climate and a po- 
liter air. But, alas ! their reward has been 
that they have borne out the old Horatian 
maxim — " Ca-lum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt. * Miss Edgeworth it is, I 
believe, that tells the story of a Frenchman, 
who, being asked what he did at Potzdam, re- 
plied, " I did conjugate the verb :" je m' en- 
nuye tu t'ennuye, &c. Should an inhabitant 
of northern Dublin be thus interrogated, he 
might with equal truth respond, " I dance the 
first set of quadrilles thou dancest" &c. 
through all the moods and tenses — usque ad 
finem. In fact, though this is incontestably 
the age of improvement and invention ; though 
we talk of nothing but converting Jews, and 
reforming bogs, while Sunday schools and 
steam coaches divide attention with poor 
laws and Protestant colonies ; yet, startling as 
the assertion may seem, it is undeniably true, 
that the march of intellect is but limping 
among us. 

A great statesman once, in speaking of the 
formation of national opinion, is reported to 
have said, " let me make the ballads of a 
country — I care not who makes its laws," I 
would go farther and say, let me invent their 
dances, &c. it needs but little argument to 
show how influential the same dull round of 
evening amusements in northern Dublin society 
has been upon the nightly habits of the people. 
I remember well, I left the country in the 

* Who fima the seas to foreign parts, 

They change their climate not their hearts. 

Fatkeb O'Colloghan. 



year 18 — visited the greater part of the east of 
Europe, just dropped in, via St. Petersburgh, 
on my friend the Cham of Tartary, drank tea on 
the wall of China, and after crossing to see the 
Yankees in the west, and getting deaf under 
the falls of Nigara, I returned here, and found 
my native city, alas ! that I should say it, 
semper eadem, Hiberuice worse and worse. 
I joined Parry's expedition, to hang the union 
Jack on the long pole, among regions of 
thick-ribbed ice, spent months, years away, 
hoping time would bring about the changes my 
most strenuous endeavours had failed to effect, 
but on my return, a northern friend invited an 
evening party to meet me, as one who had my. 
self been pretty far north, and while ascending 
the stairs, Pai»'s first set broke upon my ear, 
and I fled the house in horror. 

Oh ! that rip Van Winkle had lived in Ca- 
vendish-row, he never would have experienced 
the feelings of astonishment that disturbed his 
waking — here no changes would have startled 
him, his nap might have been 400 years just as 
well as 40. 

Perhaps you do not sympathize with my 
distress ; if so, I can only account for it on the 
hypothesis of your never having experienced a 
northern ball : have you ever contemplated a 
snake on a seal, with his tail in his mouth ? 
such is the impression your entree into one 
of our routes would present to you. You are 
shown up to a front drawing-room, where the 
young ladies, all in apple-pie order, are seated 
next the walls all round, beginning at the left- 
hand side of the door, and ending at the right; 
the gentlemen have little remarkable, they are, 
for the most part, raw youths recently caught 
and sent up to college, or militaires of ^marching 
Regiment, and sooth to say, pleasant men, full 
of campaigning anecdote, as they have most of 
them seen wet and warm service, still hunting 
in the south ; but I am wandering ; an old 
asthmatic piano-forte, which leans pensively 
against the wall to supply the deficiency 
of its fourth leg, is now put into requisition — 
and some fair creature, all compliance and 
diffidence, seats herself to play, there is no 
question as to what, to be sure it is the first set 
of quadrilles. In a fit of desperation you 
rush into the back-drawing room, there you 
find all as you left it twenty years before ; two 
grim looking parties at whist, and one at loo : 
you are determined however to die hard, you 
say unto yourself, supper is coming, and then I 
shall at least have some rational recompense 
for this unprofitable waste of time and temper, 
but you find too late, that the innovators and 
imitators have made the usual mistake of neg- 
lecting the really good, to select the worthless 
and discreditable features of their neighbours, 
in a word there is no supper ; it is a fact, there 
is no supper, but then in place of it, you have 
two odd looking men, in air, manner and occu- 
pation wonderfully like venders of Bath bunns, 
except that they do not like them carry any 
thing " worthy your attention," parading 
the room with the concentrated essence of 
ague and indigestion in the insidious garb of 
lemon ice and sponge cake. I am really of 
opinion, that the law should sanction your 
binding any person over to keep the peace 
towards you in heavy securities, who endea- 
vours to undermine your robust constitution by 
a modern tray supper, washed down with cape 
madeira. Never may good feeding and good 
fellowship be oe-trayed into such a vile abomi- 
nation, a cliniqne ambulante as this. 



Permit me, then, as a friend to the social 
interests of this city, to propose the establish- 
ment of a society for the suppression of tray 
suppers and Payne's quadrilles, and to promote 
the knowledge and practice of waltzing and 
wild fowl, mazurka and merriment, conversa- 
tion and cutlets. 

I will now suppose the honr to be midnight, 
and that you are preparing to leave this cold 
uncomfortable clime — you wrap your martial 
cloak around you, and your carriage wheels 

are rapidly thundering over the pavement, 

I had forgot, gliding over the Macadam — to- 
wards the verge of the kingdom — Westmore- 
land-bridge. You there experience that pecu- 
liar mental excitement which a traveller feels 
when having crossed some vast American fo- 
rest, and bivouacked among the red men for 
weeks, witnessing their hunting feats, and 
sharing their raw flesh, he at last approaches 
a civilized and well built Yankee town ; 
your admiration for social laws and conven- 
tional customs is at the highest, because you 
have felt the want of them so recently and 
so much, and already amid your contemplative 
musings, your carriage draws up in Merrion 
square : the first coup d'oeil convinces you that 
you are in a different world; carriages are 
there arriving and setting down, the lights in 
the windows gleam with greater brightness, 
and the sweetness of that silvery voice which 
calls for the Cashmere cannot be rivalled in 
your Palmyra of the North; you ascend the 
staircase with the composure and satisfaction 
of a man who feels that the denomination in 
which he rejoices will not be mangled or torn 
from him at the top, and that he will not be 
presented to the company by a name worthy of 
a Mohawk chief. 

Dancing is placed on quite a different foot- 
ing here. The company do not seem pos- 
sessed with the mania of following one amuse- 
ment to the exclusion of all others : here is a 
conversational coterie — there is a tete-a-tete at 
ecarte — waltzing is going on in this salon — 
while some sip their orgeat in that cool con- 
servatory: here are no sexagenarians quadrilling, 
or still worse, voting for that pre-Macadamite 
abomination — conntry dances; and no maiden 
of blushing sixteen is found at a card-table, 
when she should grace the mazy dance. In a 
word, here is really society ; because the peo- 
ple understand the meaning of the term, and the 
parts are properly distributed ; whereas to re- 
turn to Northern Dublin, every one in company 
there feels he has so many characters to play, 
that like Jack Johnson, who was at once 
check-taker, first tragedian, harlequin and 
prima donna in his own theatre, he is eternally 
marring the harmony of the scenes and des- 
troying the unities by his being placed, as a 
respectable friend of mine from MunBter ob- 
serves, md of Ids spire. I would, then, iotreat 
the really well-meaning but misled people of 
the North, not to forget in their intertperate 
quadrilling, the words of the honest Irishman, 
who, when the people were trotting at the 
funeral of his wife, reproved them by calling 
out, " Asy ! asy ! ye thieves of the world ; 
can't yez for to not be making a. toil of a plea, 
sure." 

But then, doubtless, you wilbeay there are 
musical parties, •* soirees draiqatiques et lit— 
t&aires," where these abuses do not prevail ; 
yes, there are, but then even there, as they say 
at the Horse Guards ' you exchange receiving 
the difference,' in technical cant, ennui and 
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display. Dublin in fact, does not afford materials 
for such a species of entertainment ; we hare 
no literati, (always saving and excepting the 
pentags. of the D. L. G. ;) no foreigners ex- 
cept some language-masters and professors ; 
and although the Irish possess in an eminent 
degree the petit paquet de tart de plaire when 
abroad, they seem to burn the book on return- 
ing home. The consequence is, that we have 
in a majority of instances, stupid dinner par- 



There is nothing that men in general more might still have remained a terra incognita, bat 
ardently desire to see than an eminent contem-jforthe rigorous delineation of Petrie, who first 
porary. Who is there that would not start showed even to our all-prying and travelled 
with eager expectation of delight, when told eye the pictorial treasures of this sublime re- 
al the approach of Wellington or Scott ? and gion, where Mr. Lover, with a kindred taste, 
the anxiety which most of us evince to view a has selected these two fine subjects. 
picture of any personage who has been the There are six pieces by G. F. Hodson, Esq. H. 
light of a by-gone age, belongs to the same class an able amateur. Nos. 65 and 67, river views 
of feelings; but here in respect of Shakspeare, : in Rome, are excellent. The execution is mi- 
we again encounter disappointment. Of his nute yet spirited : the back grounds are con 



ties, where men of law and medicine hold the portraits there is not one, of which it can withjsistently followed up; and the colouring has 
_i.„„. ,..- »(,, _,:.i ..._„„ ;„ t.i. ,„.!„„,! »«,,:„. .ft— certainty ue gaj,^ that it is genuine: they dif- j throughout, an aerial soberness well suited to 

fer materially from each other, and there is ; the majestic remains of the " Ponte Rotto," 
no resemblance between any of them and the [and the "Elian Bridge:" these sweet little 
rude bust which disfigures his monument at pictures pnt us strongly in mind of the chaste 



place of the aristocracy in England: their after 
dinner talk one chaos of detainers, alibis, and 
ex-omcios, or the still more unintelligible jar- 
gon of atrophy, hypertrophy, and syncope of 
the tribe of Esculapius. 

We are too social to go to the theatre. We 
are too social to form clubs as in London. In a 



Stratford. 

It is, therefore, worthy of the attention of 
the curious, that at a sale of furniture which 



word, we are too social to go much into society. ! belonged to a gentleman of this city, there was 

Finally, and not to lose sight of the impor- ' lately purchased a portrait of Shakspeare, 
tant object for which this paper has been writ- 1 which has all the air and freedom of an origi- 
ten, I would suggest to my more happily cir- nal picture ; which unqnestionably was painted 
cumstanced brethren of the south, the necessity at the end of the sixteenth, or in the very be- 
of instituting an immediate and minute enquiry ginning of the seventeenth century ; and which 
into the causes which hare hitherto retarded is more in harmony with the character of our 
the march of civilization in the regions north great dramatist, than any of his engraved like- 
of the great flood ; and I take this opportunity nesses. 

of offering my personal assistance in such a | This portrait, which is painted on pannel, 
service. Eren alone and unarmed I would exhibits considerable ability in its execution, 
undertake to penetrate into those desolate and and is probably the work of Vansomer. It 
hitherto inaccessible wilds, if the cause of sci- represents a man under forty years of age, with 
ence demands it atroy hands, and I can thereby a countenance pale, and an expression contera- 
becorae instrumental in promoting the spread platire and grave. In configuration the fea- 
of polite and civilized institutions among my tures are beautiful and noble : the elevated 
benighted fellow-countrymen. j forehead round in front, and remarkably so 

As the rigor of the after season may deter above the temples, is one of lofty intellect; 
many from visiting this inclement part of our the eyes are penetrating, and at the same time 
globe, I would suggest the propriety of making full of sweetness ; the nose is justly propor- 
the excursion as near to Midsummer as possi- tioned and delicately formed, and the mouth is 
ble, and I am provided with an infallible specific singularly fine. 

against the bite of rabid animals. L. I It is ascertained that this portrait has been 
— upwards of a century in the family of its late 

PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. owner. How much longer is not with cer- 
tainty known ; but there is some reason to 

It has often been regretted that the particu- ; think that it was originally in the possession 
lare of Shakspeare's life are so few and unsa- ! of one of his ancestors, a gentleman of consi- 
tiefactory ; and considering the industry and ; derable literary taste, who lived in the reign 
ability of his biographers, the attention which of James the First and his unfortunate son. 



they have bestowed upon every authentic re- 
cord, and the diligence of their search after 
local traditions, it is to be feared that but little 
can be added to the meagre sketch which they 
hare left behind them. 

We are not indeed ignorant of the moral 
characteristics of this extraordinary man. We 
learn with great satisfaction, from his will, 
which exists in the office of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury, that he had a deep sense 
of religion. He acquired a competent estate, 
which enabled him to spend the latter part of 
his life in ease and retirement in the country ; 
whereby it would appear, 1st, that he was a 
man of prudence, and 2dly, that neither the 
literary luxuries of a city, the opportunities 
which it affords of acquiring information and 
cultivating taste, nor the adulation of his su- 
.periors in rank, could subdue his relish for 
the pleasures of a rural life, or his attachment 
to the place of his nativity, and to the society 
of men of simple habits. That a person of 
humble birth should hare acquired the friend 
ship of the gentry in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, where he was born, would show that 
he was an agreeable companion ; and lastly, 
it is well known that his candour, good nature, 
and sweetness of manners, rendered him a ge- 
neral favourite. 



It has now passed into the hands of Doctor 
Cheyne, of this city. 



EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

(In Continuation.) 

The landscapes are a numerous band, too 
many to receive a separate notice in our limited 
space ; but as we deprecate Bobadil's plan of 
despatching individuals en masse, we shall en- 
deavour to do strict justice in few words to 
those that deserve attention. 
LARGE ROOM. 

There are only two (in oil,) by S. Lover, 
No. 8, Fishing Boats at anchor, county Gal- 
way : a simple strand scene, under a range of 
rocky cliffs that vanish in the hazy distance. 
The reflection of the boats in the still 
water is characteristic of this artist's correct 
pencil; and now {hat he pourtrays these 
in oil, they are beautifully true. The other, 
No. 127, Kelp humeri, white sands of Renvyle, 
Connemara, is on a more extensive scale, dis- 
playing afar off a striking group of our pictu- 
resque western highlands; a district as inte- 
resting to the artist, geologist, or botanist, as 
any in the British isles, yet rarely viewed even 
by Irishmen, to a vast majority of whom it 



and classical productions of Guard i. No. 10, 
Morning — Landscape Composition, is singu- 
larly conceived, and displays a considerable 
share of ideality — a wide expanse of moun- 
tain, river, rock, and mist, without a tree to en- 
liven its sameness, and scarce 'a ripple for the 
eye to rest on ! and yet it has sufficient inte- 
rest to rivet the attention and gratify it in con- 
clusion. The effect of sunshine on the white 
rocks as seen through the morning's mist is finely 
imagined; but the uitra-montum blueness to 
the left is somewhat too ' dark and deep.' No. 
78, a faithful view by Mr. Kirchhoffer, of 
a subject which combines all the features re- 
quisite to make up a full and well-coloured 
landscape : the foliage is touched with freedom 
and delicacy, and the quiet motion and trans- 
parency of the stream, are very happily arrayed. 
Mr. K. if not peculiarly successful in repre- 
senting « the skyey influences,' together with 
rocks, trees, and water, equals at the least any 
of our oil-painters in the management and de- 
lineation of those lovely objects. It may be 
no unnecessary hint from us to visiters of the 
gallery to state, that we " kept our distance " 
when looking at tliis picture, which, consider' 
ing the artist's mode of producing his effects, 
has been hung with an evident disregard to the 
" celare artein." 



MUSIG 
We went to the Italian Opera the other 
night. The Taglioni is very exquisite. Figm-e 

to yourself the poetry of Sappho and Catullus 
blended together, and done into motion, and 
you have some faint impression of her. Never- 
theless her arms are too long. Lablache is a 
wonderful monster — huge as a house, and his 
voice still bigger. If the Curragh of Kildare 
were roofed in he could fill it easily. 

The Anacreontic Society were to have 
given their last private concert for the season, 
on Monday evening, but the members have 
been induced to postpone it, in consequence of 
the gloomy reports of his majesty's health. 



THE DRAMA. 

It appears that Madame Vestris has been 
prevented by indisposition from fulfilling her 
engagement at our theatre, where she was to 
have appeared on Monday night last ; on that 
evening however, Mr. Ball's, whose perfor- 
mances while a member of the Dublin com- 
pany last season, rendered him deservedly a 
favorite, re-appeared as Gossamer in the co- 
medy of Laugh when you Can; his efforts 
throughout the play were marked by buoyancy 
and spirit, and received well merited applause. 
Miss Paton and Mr. Wood are advertised to 
appear together this evening in the opera of 
Love in a Village. Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden Theatres have closed for the season. 



